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PREFACE.. 



Some years since, I had the following few pages printed, 
for the nse of my younger pupils. Of the yarious Pro- 
sodies extant, I have not met with any concise enough 
for young boys to commit to memory. From this cir- 
cumstance, it happens, as I apprehend; that, among 
them, even the best versifiers trust rather to the 
zafumd than any ndes. To supply a certain, for an un- 
certain guide, is the object of this little Epitome. At 
the present time, a knowledge of Latin enters so largely 
into all examinations for both Civil and Military ap- 
pointments, that correct pronunciation is indispensable. 
Every Crammer knows that two or three false quan- 
tities, in reading Latin, will so prejudice an Examiner 
against a Candidate, that even the most correct and 
polished translation, will scarcely suffice to obtain a 
saving mark. This Prosody may be committed to me- 
mory, in a short time, by the youngest pupils, and will 



no doubt be retained ever afterwards^ '^ Quo semel im- 
buta reoens, servabit odorem, Testa din." The Second 
Part is, I believe, original, as far as that term can be 
applied to a compilation. 

JAMES MORRIS. 

Bnghion, 1857 



PEOSODY. 



PART FIRST. 

The vowels are a, e, i, o, u, y ; the other letters 
9re called consonants; and of these 1, m, n, r, are 
called liquids; and b, c, d, g, k, p, q, t, are called 
mates. 

X and z are called doable letters, and have the 
force of two consonants each ; x of cs, and z of ds^ 

H is merely a mark of aspuration. 

A nonn is said to encrease when there are more 
syllables in the genitive than in the nominative. 

A verb is said to encrease when it has more syllables 
than are in the present indicative second person. 

An encrease may be of one, two, or three sylla- 
bles, and the last syllable is never counted as an en- 
crease. 

GENERAL RULES. 
I. 

A vowel before another vowel is short, as puer, 
ruit. 

JSocc^tions. 

1. E between two i's in the fifth declension is 
long. 

2. I is long in the tenses of fio which are not fol- 
lowed by an r, as flam. 

3. I in genitives in ins is doubtful, as unius, except 
alius, always long, and alterius, always short ; the i in 
ins is pronounced long in prose. 



4. The vowel before i in vocatiYes from nominatiTei 
in ins is long, as Cai, Pompei, &e. 

5, Ehen has e long. lo and Ohe have the first 
vowels doubtful. 

11. 

Dipthongs and contracted sjUables are long, as 
praemium, nil for nihil. 

Hx, The preposition prse in composition b^ore a 
vowel is short, as pr»astas. 

III. 

A vowel before two consonants, or a doable conso- 
nant, or before j, followed by another vowel, is long by 
position, as terra, gaza, majora. 

£x. 1. A short syllable before two oonsooants, or a 
donble consonant in the foBawmg word, will retain its 
quantity, as asquorS Xerxem. 

2. A short vowel before a mute and a liquid both 
belonging to the following syllable, is common^ as 

tenebraB. 

3. A vowel before j in the compounds of jugum is 
short 

IV. 

Dissyllable preterperfects and supines have the first 
syllable long, as veni, vidi, motum, visum. 

JEx. 1. Stgti, dgdi, tuli, scldi, bibi, and f idi have 
the first short. 

2, Of supines the first syllable is short in Itam, 
litum, situm, quitum, citum, r&txan, d&tum, B&tim^ 
st&tum and riitnm. 

Note — ^That abscidi compounded of abs and ooedo, ia 
loDg in the perfect, and therefore to be distinguished 
from abscidi from abscindo, 

Note 2. — ^That stStus, when in composition, if the 
a be changed into i, remains short, as prsestittom ; if 



unchanged it is long, as obstatoras, <&c., to which may 
be added stataras. 

V. 

INCREASE OF NOUNS. 

The first declension has no encrease except among 
the poets, when it is made long, as Aulai. 

The encrease of the second declension is short, as 
ffliseri. 

Ex, Iber and its compound Celtiber encrease long, 
as Iberi. 

VI. 

The encrease of the third declension has a, o, long, 
e, 1, ii, short, as pletatis, grggis. 

Ex. 1, A. 1. Mascnlines in al and ar encrease 
short as AmilcSris. 

2. Greek nonns in a and as, as poemStis, FallSdis. 

3. Nonns in s after a consonant, as trSbis. 

4. Add to these par with its compounds, and lar, 
hepar, nectar, bacchar, jnbar, mas, and anas. 

Ex. 2. 0. I. Neuters having the genitive in oris, 
(except 03, oris, and comparitives) encrease short as 
corporis. 

2. Greek names in on and or, as Amazanes, and 
compounds of wov^, 

3. Also nouns having s after a consonant, as dolopie^ 
except hydrops, cyclops, and Cecrops. 

4. Also lepus, memor, arbos, bos, compos, impos, 
AUobrox, Cappadox, and prsecox. 

Ex, 3. E. 1. En encreases long in enis, as ren, 
renis, except hymen. 

2. The following encrease long: rex, lex, ver, 
prses, seps, plebs, mansues, locnples, hoeres, merees, 
qnies, vervex, and halec. 

3. Greek nonns in er and es, except sethcr and 
aer. 



Ex. 4. L 1. Greek gemtives have inis, as delphi- 
nis. 

2. Ix or jx encrease long, as pemix, pdmicis, ex- 
cept nix, pix, salix, calix, fornix, filix, and a few 
others very seldom met with. 

3. Dis, lis, glis, Qoiris, Samnis^ g>7PS> encrease 
long. 

Ex, 6, U. 1. Genitiye cases in mis, ntis, and 
ndis, from ns in the nominative, as telluris, except 
pecas, Ligns, and intercns. 

2. Far, lax, frax^ and Pollax encrease long. 

vn. 

Increase of plarals has a, e, o, long,, i, a, short, aa 
rernm, montibus. 

vin. 

The encrease of verbs has a, e, Oy long, i, a, short, as 
stabam, linqaimus. 

Ex, A is short in the first increase o[ do. 

E. 1. £ is short in the present and imperfect tenses 
of the third conjagation, as leg^rem, legSre. 

2. The e in beris and here, is shortened, as celebra- 
bere, and before ram, rim, ro, as amavSro, bat long in 
reris and rere, as loqoereris. 

3. The e in vSlim is made sh(»'t, and the poets 
shorten the e in steterant and dedgrant 

1. 1. I in simos, velimos and their compoands, is 
made long. 

2. I is long in the first encrease of the fourth oon~ 
jagation. 

8. Perfects in Tvi and sapines from perfects in ivi, 
are long, as aaditam, the others in itum are short, as 
mon!tnm. 

4. The best anthorities make the penaltimate of the 
perfect and fatnre sabjnnctive common. 

U. U is long in the penaltimates of the fatare 
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participle in ros, and of snpines, as amaturos, vo- 
lutam 

IX. 

OF LAST SYLLABLES. 

Final a, i, a, long, o doabtful, and e short. 
Ex, A. 1. The final a in el&i quiS, itS, posteS and 
pnt& is short. 

2. All cases except the ablative have a short. 

3. Greek vocatiyes have a long, as Calcha. 

1. 1. Nisi, qnasi, mihi, tibi, sibi, ibi, ubi, cai,(when 
a dissyllable) and necabi, sicnbi, sicnti. 

2. Greek cases have final i short, as Palladi. 

O. 1. Greek words with Omega, and all monosyllables 
are long, as sto, atho. 

2. Adverbs derived from noans, as multo, except 
cito, imo, and modS, with its componnds. 

3. Adeo and Ideo long, sero, vero and ergo, common ; 
some also make porro common ; scio, nescio and duo are 
short. 

E. 1. E final is long in the first and fifth declensions, 
and words derived from them, as re, hodie, to 
which may be added fame, cete, tempe, ferme, fere, 
ohe. 

2. Imperatives of the second conjagation, as habe, 
except vide and vale, which are common. 

3. All monosyllables are long, as me, te, excepv 
enclitics, as qae, ve, &a, and syllables, ce, te, &c., as 
hiscS, tntS. 

4. Adverbs derived from the second declension, as 
placide, except beng and malg. 

X. 

The final as, es, and os, are long, is and lis, short, as 
nefas, manus. 

Ex. As. 1. Greek nominatives, whose genidves 



«nd io fidis, and also Greek accusatives as Arcfis 
HeroSs. 

Es. 1. Final es encreasing short, is short, as eqngs, 
bnt abies, aries, ceres, paries, and pes with its 
compounds, are long, although encreasing short. 

2. Es from the verb sum, with its co.npounds potSs, 
&o. are short, pengs is also short. 

3. Greek neuters and Greek nominatives, and voca- 
tives plural, have Ss short, as cacoethSs, Arcades. 

Os. 1. Os, (ossis), irapSs, compos, exos, and Greek 
neuters, as melos, are short 

Is. 1. Is final is long in plural cases, as virls. 

2. Glis, vis, (both verb and noun) veils, sis with its 
compounds, (Possis is shortened by Juvenal). 

3. The second person present singular of the fourth 
Conjugation, is long, and nouns encreasing long as 
lis. 

Us. 1. Monosyllables have us final long, as rus ; 
those which encrease long, as salus, and in all cases of 
the fourth declension except the nominative and voca- 
tive singular. 

2. Greek nouns of which the genitive ends in untis, 
as opus, those compounded of wovs as tripus, and those 
contracted for the Greek oo^, b9. 

XI. 

Final c, n, long, b, t, d, and r are short. 

Ex, 0. The pronoun hie is doubtful, nee and donec^ 
short; facis generally shortened. 

N. 1. N final is short when it encreases short m 
nomgn. 

N. 2. ForsitSn, in, forsSn, tsmen, Sn, vidgn, are short. 

Greek nouns of the second declension in Latin, as 
Peli5n, and Greek accusatives firom nominatives which 
are short, as scorpion. 



L. Sal, sol^ nil, and manj Hebrew names haye 1 
long. 

R. final r is long in car, far, far, Iber, lar, nar, 
yer, par, and its compoands, as dispar, and Greek 
noans which encrease long, as crater, to which maj 
be added aer and sether. 

XII. 

Derived and compoand words follow the qnantity 
of those from which thej are formed, as aimnlacmm 
from simalatam, perlggo from per and Iggo. 

Exception 1. 



fomes from foveo 
mobiiis — mSveo 
latema — ISteo 
regala — rego 
sedes — s^deo 
litera — lino 



tegala from tggo 

macero — mScer 

regina — rggo 

secias — sScas 
yocalis ) 
yociferor J 



ySco 



stipend! am stips 

All of which are long, the derivatives being short. 
On the other hand, the following are short, the 
derivatives being long : 

y!tinm from vito 



vSdam — vado 
5dlam — odi 



liicema from luceo 
Crista -^ areo 
85por — sopio 

ExcepUon 2. 

maledicns 

cansidicas 

veridlcus 

fatidicos 

nihllum 

imbecillas 



}- 



nubo 



proniiba 

inniiba 

8emis5pitas — sopitas 

cognltam ) 

agnitam J 



— notnm 



from dico 



— ni & hilnm 
bScnlos 



connabiam nubo 
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xm. 

The prepositions a, de, e, se, di, and pro, are long 
in composition, the particle r§ and all the other pre- 
positions are short. 

Ex. The re in refert, which is derived from res is 
always long, if not so derived it is short. 

The poets sometimes lengthen re in sach words as 
retolit, reperit. 

Di is short in dirimo and disertos. 

The Greek pro is short, as Pr5pontis ; the Latin 
pro is short in profandns, profagas, prSnepos, pro- 
neptis, profestos, profectas, prSfari, prSfiteor, pro- 
fanos, profecto, procella, protervas, prSpages, and 
propago when it signifies a race, when referred to 
vines, it is made long, propago. 

XIV. 

In the first part of componnd words, a is made 
long, e and i generally short, as traduco, ngfas, om- 
nipotens. 

Ex. !• Make long neqais, neqna, neqaid, neqaam, 
neqaitia, neqaaqaam, neqaidqnam, nequando, vide- 
lidet, veaeficas, semodias. 

Ex. 2. I is long in ibidem, nblqae, idem, (mascu- 
line gender) bigse, qaadrigse, siqais, slqua, slqnid, 
scilicet, tibicen, blmus, trimus, qaadrimns, tantldem, 
qnivis, quidam, qailibet, bidnnm, and the other 
compounds of dies, as qaotidie, <kc. 



PART SECOND. 



Words spelt alike^ or ^ving rise to those spelt 
alike, which differ in qaaodty. 



acer, a. sharp 
Seer, 8, maple-tree 
amando, v. to send away 
lUnandOy from Smo, to love 
ambitas, from ambio 
ambitus^ s, a going roand 
&ro, V, to plough 
ara^ 8, an altar 
areo, v. to diy 
c&do^ V. to isXi 
coedOy V. to cat 
cSrOy «, flesh 
cams, a, dear 
cede, V, to yield 
cSdo, tell me 
Gl&ros, proper name 
clamSy a. clear 
colo, V, to cultiyate 
color^ 8, a color 
Colo, V, to strain 
c5mes, 8, a companion 
comis, a. conrteons 
oondio, V. to season 
oondOy V, to build 



adorn 



cupido, 8, love 
cupidus, a, desirous 
decoro, v, \ 
dScoro, V, J 

d^corus, a. graceful 
(its compounds differ as) 

inducer oris, a. ) disgrace- 

indScorus, a: J ful 

dico, V. to dedicate 

dico, V, to speak 

edo, V. to eat 

edo, v. to produce 

fides, 8. faith 

fides, 8, a stringed instru- 
ment 

fido, V, to trust 

fidus, a. faithful 

The compounds of fidus 
differ, as perfidns, 
infidus 

fretum, 8, the sea 

fretus, a. trusting to 

furo, V, to be furious 

furor, V. to steal 
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heros, s, a hero 

heraS; s, a master 

iriito, V, to incito 

iriitas> ck vaia 

labeSy 8, a stain 

labor, V, to fall 

l&bo, V, to totter 

l&bor, f. labour 

l^tus, «. a side 

latas^ pa/rt, from feror 

latns, a. broad 

lego, v. to delegate 

Iggo, V, to read 

levis, a, light 

levis, a. smooth 

liber, '«. a book 

liber;, a, free 

liberi, «. children 

lino, V, to anoint 

llnnm, a. flax 

liiteas, a. of clay 

luteas, a. yellow 

m&lus, a, bad 

mala, 8, a cheek 

male, V. to be more willing 

malum, s. an apple 

mains, 8, a mast 

m&neo, v. to remain 

mSnns, «. the hand 

manes, 8, ghosts 

mano, v. to flow 

mane, adv. in the morning 



mgto, V, to reap 

meter, v. to measure 

metier, v, to measure 

molitor, 8, a deaigner 

molitor, 8. a grinder 

moratos, pt. having delay- 
ed 

meatus, a. endued with 
manners 

natus, pt, bom 

nato, V. to swim 

nitor, V. to endeavour 

nltor, 8, neatness 

nato, V. to mark 

notus, pt. known 

notus, 8, the south wind 

oblitus, pi. forgotten 

oblltus,^, daubed over 

6vis, 8. a sheep 

ovo, V. to triumph 

ovum, 8. an egg 

pSlns, 8. a marsh 

palus, 8. a post 

pala, 8. a shovel 

pSlam, adv. openly 

pareo, v. to obey 

p&rens, s. a parent 

p&rio, V. to bring forth 

pSro, V. to prepare 

pila, 8. a bail 

pilns, 8. a hair 

pilam, «. a javelin 
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p)Sceo> V. to please 
placo, V. to appease 
p]^a, 8, a net a conntrj 
plaga, s. a wound 
planus, a. even 
planus, 9. an impostor 
populus, 8. a poplar-tree 
populas, 8, the people 
pfoceres, s, nobles 
procerus, a, tall 
puteo, V. to stink 
piito, V, to consider 
regius, a. royal 
r^gio, 8. a country 
rggo, V, to govern 
Bemus, proper name 
remus, «. an oar 
securis, 8, an axe 



securus, <t, safe 
sedeo, v. to sit 
sedo, V, to appease 
sido, V. to perch 
sero, V. to sow 
sero, adv. late 
solus, a. alone 
solum, 8, the ground 
stides, 8, a stake 
siido, r. to perspire 
citus, from cio ) 
cltus, from cieo J 
reliquus, a. the remainder 
rellqui, pt. p. tense of re- 

Hnquo 
cSnis, 8, a dog 
canus, a. white 



To these may be added a few, which, although not 
giving rise to words spelt alike, from their similarity 
might create confusion in the mind of the student. 



p5to, V. to drink 
p5tis, a. powerful 
qnidem, adv, indeed 
quidam, pron, some 
vena, s, a vein 
vSnio, V. to come 
veneo, v, to be sold 
venor, v, to hunt 



c^iga, 8, a defence for the 
leg 

caligo, 8, darkness 

vagio, V. to cry as an in- 
fant 

vSgor, V, to wander 

fama, 8. fame 

f Smes, 8' hunger 
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As this prosody is intended for verj joong students, 
I shall subjoin a few remarks. 

NoTiaense verses, as they are called, will no more 
teach a boy to write teviae verses, than corks will teach 
him to swim. After committing the Prosody to memo- 
ry, let the pupil scan for a short time, some author — 
Ovid for instance — ^^and give rules for every quantity ; 
let him then in commencing Hexameters and Pentame- 
ters, first translate the English into L^tin, and then for 
the former, seek out the dactyl and spondee, at the end 
of the line, and for the latter, the two dactyls and ul- 
timate syllable. The other feet will easily fit in. 

Having acquired some facility in forming these lines^ 
the trani^tion to Lyrics is far easier than most boys 
unsh to believe. Let them substitute, 'Til try" for '^ I 
can't," and they'll soon find out the truth of the maxim 
" possnnt quia posse videntur." 
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